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tinguishable from one another., not only when they
have nearly the same local origin, but under other
circumstances. The blending of partial sensations of
tone in a &Zan<7-sensation, and the coalescence in certain
cases of the impressions received by way of the two
retinas, are examples of "this. It is not quite cer-
tain what determines this fusion of two simultaneous
feelings. It may be said generally that it is favoured
by similarity between the sensations;1 by a compara-
tive feebleness of one of the feelings; by the fact of
habitual concomitance, the two sensations occurring
rarely, if ever, in isolation; and by the presence of a
mental disposition to view them as answering to one
external object. These considerations help us to ex-
plain the coalescence of the retinal impressions and its
limits, the fusion of partial tones, and so on.2

It is plain that this fusion of sensations, whatever
its exact conditions may be, gives rise to error or
wrong interpretation of the sense-impression. Thus, to
take the points of two legs of a pair of compasses for
one point is clearly an illusion of perception. Here
is another and less familiar example. Very cold and
smooth surfaces, as those of metal, often appear to be
wet. I never feel sure, after wiping the blades of my
skates, that they are perfectly dry, since they always

1  An ingenious writer, M. Binet, has tried to prove that the fusion
of homogeneous sensations, having little difference of local colour, is
an illustration   of  this   principle.   (See   the Revue Philosophise,
September, 1880.)

2  Even the fusion of elementary sensations of colour, on the
hypothesis of Young and Helmholtz, in a seemingly simple sensation
may be explained to some extent by these circumstances, more espe-
cially the identity of local interpretation.